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The Oneida Association 


; BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c. ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuackxer, Superintendent. 








Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c.° 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Extuts, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnovuse, wincinnnaanatati 


Sewing-Silks: $ ; Merchants and Treders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Miter, C. Orns, Agents. 


arr 





Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 


Manufacture, from carefully selected ck. 
Merchants a 
. ReyNnouips . 
Mrs. E. Wanrcothss } Superinte ents, 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
.Mres. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, . 
D. J. Haxz, Miller. 
Job-Printing: $ : most kinds of Printing carefully 


executed at the CircuLar Office. 
G. CamMPBELL. 


RAARARARAD DODD DED AL 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 


may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


4 THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and "Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
BR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Oneipa ASSOCIATION. 


nas~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

sae Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Cireular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
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Political Economy. 

The science of political economy is divi- 
ded into the two great departments of 
Production and Consumption. The term 
Production may represent not merely 
agricultural products, but manufactures 
and improvements of all kinds, including 
transportation ; and the term consump- 
tion denotes the operation by which the 
various products are used and consumed, 
The use and enjoyment of things, i. e., 
consumption, is considered desirable in 
itself. People do not have to be hired 
to eat, drink, wear clothes, &c.: there 
are plenty of volunteers for all this — 
But the business of production is consid- 
ered hard and irksome, and has to be paid 
for. 

These two departments of production 
and consumption, correspond to the male 
and female elements—to giving and re- 
ceiving. Consumption in all its branches 
is receiving, and production in all its 
branches is giving. Now Christ says, 
‘Ir IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO 
RECEIVE.’ If this principle is true in the 
nature of things, and people can be 
brought to believe it, then there will be 
more volunteers for production than there 
are for consumption; it will be more at- 
tractive to produce than to eat and drink. 

When this doctrine is universally re- 
ceived, money will cease to be a necessity. 
People are not hired to do table-service. 
Cheerfully, without compulsion, and with 
great regularity, they go to the table, and 
labor effectually for a considerable time— 
particularly in England. Now if Christ’s 
saying, ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive’ be true, then the time must 
come when hireling service in all depart- 
ments will in like manner be displaced 
by volunteer service, and thus money, 
as an equivalent for labor, will pass away. 

We already see this principle at work 
in the world with reference to some 
things. Fishing is one form of produc- 
tion ; and an amateur in the business 
would no more think of being hired to 
fish than to eat. All production may be 
made as attractive as fishing is to an 
amateur sportsman. 

With money, will also pass away the 
present burdensome system of account- 
keeping. An organization based on the 
principle that it is more blessed to pro- 
duce than to consume, must inevitably, 
constantly increase its capital. It may 
be important, so long as there is any un- 
certainty on this point, to keep exact ac- 
counts ; but when it has become a fixed 
fact that income exceeds expenses, what 
necessity will there be for keeping ac- 
counts? If they are kept, it will not be 
from necessity, or to guard against deficit, 
but only for the curiosity of ascertaining 
how fast accumulation takes place. 

These principles of political economy 








business, with its manufactories, rgil- 
roads, steamboats, &c., is to be conduct- 
ed without the stimulus of money. If a 
man has breadth of life and power of sym- 
pathy enough to stand on the platform 


settle the question how the world of 








receive,’ per so ener his interest into 
~~——~Jall the enjoyment that takes place in 
consequence of his productions, he will 


would be simply to try to enjoy himself. 
Here, then, is a stimulus stronger than 
money. 

The words of Christ that we have}quot- 
ed are generally applied to giving to the 
poor ; but this interpretation gives only 


first produce. 
what he has not produced. 
herited the property he uses for the ben- 
efit of the poor, he is only a medium, not 
a giver. The one who produced the 


It is more blessed to give your talents free 
play in production, than it is to consume. 
This was plainly the idea of Paul, as will 
be seen by reading the context. The 


the church of Ephesus : and in this part 
of his discourse he is speaking particular- 
ly about production and consumption. 
He says: ‘I have coveted no man’s silver, 
or gold, or apparel: yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these hands have ministered 
to my necessities, and to them that were 
with me. I have showed you all things, 
how that so laboring ye ought to support 
the weak, and to remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus, how he said, Jt is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Acts 20: 
33-35. Here Paul first tells the Ephe- 
sians how he has himself labored and pro- 
duced, and then exhorts them to follow 
his example, and /abor in supporting the 
weak, which was his mode of giving. 

The first and sufficient reason of the 
blessedness of production is, that it 
pleases God, and places us in an attitude 
that attracts his life and spirit. An in- 
ferior reason is, that it increases wealth 
and contributes to consumption. This 
inferior inducement is almost the only 
one recognized by the world. Men work 
simply with a view to eat and enjoy.— 
While this is the case the main consid- 
eration is lost sight of, and labor, in it- 
self, must necessarily be left unattractive. 

Christ said, ‘It is my meat to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.’ These words are literally true- 
Doing the will of God attracts his spirit 
and life, which nourishes moré effectually 
than mere animal or vegetable food. In 
a word, the difference between consump- 
tion and production is, that in one case 
we eat material substances, and in the 
other we imbibe God himself. There is 
then good reason why production is more 
blessed than consumption. 

This doctrine also teaches us how to 
pray. It gives a general idea of what is 
according to the will of God in prayer. 
James says, * Ye ask, and receive not, be- 
cause ye ask amiss, that ye may consume 
it upon your lusts.” (Chap. 4:3.) As 
much as to say: ‘ Ye ask for consump- 
tion, when ye ought to ask for grace to 
produce.” The prayer for consumption 
may be proper in a secondary manner, 








State, as distinctly as possible. 


that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 





but God will not answer our prayers, un- 


less the great leading desire of « our iit Tides 8 
is to glorify him in production, 


Assuming that Christ did propounil 


be immeasurably more happy than he/|the true principles of political economy, 
and that he has now revealed them to us, 
we should exercise ourselves in them 
without reference to feelings. We should 
believe the truth, and constantly con- 
fess it: look at the eternal truth of things 
p as they are in Christ, and not as they are 
a partial view of the meaning of the text-|jn our feelings. 
Tn order that a man may give, he must job of work to be done. 
A man cannot really give} that it is hard and difficult to do it. 
If he has in-| this is only a false imagination, produced 
by the deep-seated and universal idea 
that production is laborious and irksome. 
The truth as it is in Christ is, that ‘ it 
property is the actual giver in the case.|is more blessed to give than to receive ; 
The full meaning of the passage is this : };, . 


To iNustrate : Here isa 
Feelings tell us 
But 


e., it is more blessed to produce, accor- 


ding to the will of God, than it is to eat 
and drink, This is the eternal truth, 
sealed with the testimony of Jesus Christ ; 
and it is the duty of all who believe on 
text occurs in his charge to the elders ot him, to take their stand upon it, and con- 
tinually assert the truth, denying their 
feelings if necessary, until they fully re- 
alize that productive labor in God’s vine- 
yard, is more delightful and satisfactory 
than eating and drinking, or consuming 
in any form. 





Spiritual Training. 
The human body with its various mem- 


bers, each fulfilling its peculiar office, is 
perhaps the best illustration of Christ’s 
kingdom that we can contemplate. 
garding Christ as the head, we can best 
represent to ourselves our relations to 
him, and the discipline and improvement 
required of us, by considering the spheres 
and functions of the different members 
of our own bodies and the discipline to 


Re- 


which we subject them. A child learning 


to walk is obliged to put the whole force 
of its attention and will into the effort of 
moving its feet properly. 
in knowledge, 


As it progresses 


The members he- 
come completely obedient to the will.— 
All progress which is afterwards made in 
the various handicrafts and arts, are but 


‘progressive victories of the central life 


and will over the machinery of our bodies. 
These victories are not attained without 
a considerable expense of effort, time, and 
patience. There is much more to be done 
than to attain a mere theoretical knowl- 
edge of the right way todo particular 
things. In learning to play on the flute, 
for instance, a few hours of close atten- 
tion would enable a beginner to get al] 
of the information necessary for playing 
a tune, but it would take several months 
of occasional practice to educate his lungs, 


lips, and fingers, so that they would be - 


qualified to do it well, 

It is a similar operation on a great 
scale that Christ is performing, in the 
work of creation and regeneration. We, 
as members of his body, are learning the 
same kind of obedience as that which we 
require of our fingers in playing upon an 
instrument. All the trouble, blundering, 
and apparently retrograde movements 


a smaller and smaller 
fraction of the attention is required, until 
finally walking becomes almost a matter 
of unconsciousness. 


=r _— = 
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which we make in our spiritual experi- 
‘ence, may be compared to the awkwardness 
attendant on the process of learning to 
handle an instrument skillfully. There is 
no occasion for discouragement in view 
of the difficulties we meet. Our case is 
infinitely better than that of those who 
have not made a beginning in learning 
the art of working righteousness according 
to the heavenly standard, and who con- 
sequently, have no trouble of that kind. 
Our progress will be in proportion to our 
faith, patience, and perseverance. Every 
apparent failure, is so much practice in 
the glorious art, and helps to approach 
nearer to the perfection for which we la- 
bor. As musicians who are sometimes 
compelled to repeat a difficult passage a 
hundred times before they can play it to 
their satisfaction, so in our advancement 
in spiritual things, we may meet with 
obstructions which may for a time bafile 
our repeated efforts, yet it cannot be said 
that we have made no advance. If we 
examine ourselves we shall find that our 
spirits have become more concentrated 
and in earnest, and we are more predis- 
posed to rely on God, though we may 
despair of our own efforts. Thus we are 
at least subjectively nearer to the attain- 
ment of our object, however appearances 
may be, just as a man is a better musi- 
cian after much practice than at first, 
although he may not have mastered some 
particular tunes that he has drilled upon 
for a long time. 

It is encouraging to our faith to take 
this subjective view of our experience, 
and well calculated to drive away temp- 
tations to grumbling and discouragement. 
We know that the end of all this disci- 
pline is a higher degree of perfection 
than we can now conceive of ; for God 
will withhold no good thing from those 
that love and obey him. H. J. 8, 

Wallingford Commune. 





Swallowed up of Life. 

I have been impressed with the thought, 
that there is nothing necessarily mortal in 
the constitution of man but the carnal 
mind, and that is the part that must die, 
if we would be saved. No one can escape 
the ‘dread decree.’ If we accept of Christ 
and take his cross upon us, that is death. 
The life of man, if it can be called life, 
previous to union with Christ, is carnal 
life, and it pervades every part of the 
body, ‘and of course there is nothing to 
prevent the body from decay... It might 
he said in truth that we have no life, for 
‘to be carnally minded is death.’ But 
when the new life of Christ commences 
its circulation through the system, by 
persevering energy it displaces and de- 
stroys in due time every vestige of the car- 
nal nature, so that it will finally be said 
of us, that ‘ mortality is swallowed up of} 
life.’ In the preliminary stages of our 
experience it would take miraculous pow- 
er to save us from death. But after 
Christ’s life has become strong, having 
diffused itself through every part of the 
body, crucifying in its course the carnal 
mind, then it seems to me it would be a 
miracle if we should die. I do not say 
that it would be impossible in such a 
case for God to separate soul and body ; 
but [ do say that Satan has no power to 
sunder the two. He dwells in the carnal 
mind, and is its essence. ‘ If ye live after 
the flesh, ye shall die.’ The flesh and 








know that the stronger will prevail, The 
sure word of promise, that ‘death shall 
he swallowed up of life,’ cheers and sus- 
tains our hearts. This is the hope of our 
calling, the new era that is dawning upon 


us—a bright and glorious fu‘ure. 
E. Y. J. 
Putney Commune. 





ONEIDA, AUGUST 16, 1855. 
Progress of the New. 

In past times outward institutions have ruled 
mankind; the whole field has been occupied by 
government, with its armies, navies and laws, and 
by the church with its rites and formularies.— 
These haye so rested down, upon the world and 
filled the space of vision that men have known 
no other higher practical authority in the matters 
of life. A man in being a citizen, a voter and 
church-member, was considered to have fulfilled 
his sphere. But a change is going on. A life is 
rising to view that is infinitely superior to that 
of the formal patriot and church-member of the 
past. Worldly institutions are going down.— 
National boundaries and constitutions are fading 
out; and permeating through the shell of arbi- 
trary law there is everywhere entering a subtle 
spirit of inquiring freedom—a spirit that is ra- 
tional and gente, but that will have its way, and 
that gross legislation of any kind can never hold. 
This is the opening reign of the uIGHER Law.— 
Men begin to recognize it and feel its power to 
lead them out of evil into good; and before its 
benignant majesty the old powers of brute force 
pale and fall away. We perceive distinctly a 
lessening of respect for mere old-fashioned poli- 
tics in the public mind. All the best classes 
avoid them, conscious that the real power of the 
time is not there. The State, is not the supreme 
thing that it once was. It is tolerated asa slow 
coach, bringing up the baggage of past experience: 
and as a useful vehicle for those who need it, but 
true and manly spirits ride ahead. There is be- 
ginning to be recognized by the masses of the 
North a higher authority than congress or legisla- 
ture—that is, druth; and a greater man than Pres- 
ident, Judge or General—that is, he who can tell 
the most truth. 

The solution of this state of things, as we infer, 
is in the fact that the kingdom of heaven is actual- 
ly coming among men. ‘There is an infusion from 
the spiritual world, a drawing near of the resur- 
rection heaven, under whose warm vitality the 
hard rule of fixed institutions is melting away, 
leaving men free to the influence of a new attrac- 
tion. Inspiration is coming to take the place 
of law: and the question of pleasing God is that 
which rational people feel is paramount to all 
others. As this movement proceeds, and society 
yields to the belief in God’s actual presence in its 
affairs, and to the junction with heaven which it 
is invited to, it will peacefully pass out of the 
strait-jacket government of the apostasy, into the 
genial freedom of truth, the glorious harmonies 
of God: 


To 0 pee 
An Argument for the Gospels, 

Strauss’s ‘ Life of Jesus’ has lately been trans- 
lated from the German and published in this 
country. In this work, which has excited great 
applause from skeptically inclined people, the 
author, while admitting that Christ is a real 
person in history, and that Christianity was not 
an intended imposture, yet argues that the super- 
naturalism and divinity with which he is invested 
in the New Testament was the result of a religious 
enthusiasm amounting to delusion in his follow- 
ers—that Jesus was made, in fact, the subject 
and center of a muthos around which clustered all 
the best aspirations and experiences of his time. 
This assumption, which of course destroys the 
solidity of the New Testament record, is replied 
to in an editorial notice in Putnam’s Magazine 
as follows : 

If there were no other proof of the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, than the character 
which they have ascribed to Christ, that, alone, 
would furnish evidence beyond all cavil.and 
doubt. It is a character so transcendantly 
original in its mere conception, so thoroughly 
and profoundly consistent in its working out, so 
remarkable for its combination of almost op- 
posite traits—so full of mingled majesty and 
loveliness, firmness and gentleness, candor and 
reserve, and so radically free from every mor- 
bid tendency or sentiment, from fanaticism, 
pride, impetuosity, weakness, or one-sidedness 
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it is the most stupendous and wonderful piece 
of art thit was ever exhibited by the human 
mind. We may search the records of ancient 
or modern literature in vain, to find anything 
like it, in its singular perfection and beauty, 
and yet in its complete naturalness, and, we 
may say, unconsciousness of development. 
The old Greeks were the most intellectual 
people of the world; they were tremblingly 
alive to every form and semblance of beauty ; 
their divinities were the ideal types of their 
most exalted conceptions of men and women ; 
yet we travel through their populous heavens, 
among their Zeuses, their Poseidons, their 
Heras, and their Aphrodites, and find no shape 
that comes within a million furlongs of that 
noble and lowly Figure which meets us on 
every page of Luke and John. Our modern 
imaginations, with all the advantages of the 
Christian exemplar, have exhausted their 
powers in the creation of poetic and lovely 
personages-~Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Géthe, and Byroun—and yet, in all this 
world of ‘ fair humanities,’ there is not one 
that would not have thought it an impious pre- 
sumption to be compared with Him, who was, 
after all, says Dr. Strauss, a figment of the 
brain of Jewish fishermen and peasants !— 
What the Homers and Eschyluses, what the 
Shakespeares and Scotts c>uld not do, or have not 
done, the popular credulity of a few unlearned 
enthusiasts, acting upon the meagerest basis of 
facts, has accomplished! Verily, Dr. Strauss, 
there may be difficulty in believing miracles, 
bnt none equal to that which such a supposi- 
tion implies. 

Consider, further, the marvelously original 
and comprehensive scheme of reform, which 
these fables impute to their principa! character 
and his followers. Not merely a restoration of 
the political fortunes of their country, not 
merely the establishment of a new state, not 
the founding of a great school, nor the con- 
struction of a model society, but the radical 
regeneration of the whole human race. Now, 
there had been before them a great many 
heroes, a great many statesmen, and kings, a 
great many philosophers, and a great many 
founders of religion; there had been Moseses 
and Solomons, Solons and Lycurguses, Socrates 
and Pythagorases, Zoroasters and Confutses, 
but there was never one who had conceived a 
plan of human improvement at all comparable, 
in benevolence, in extent, in wisdom, in prac- 
ticability, with the plan which grew up by 
chance, as it were, in Judea, and took form 
in the hearts of its lowest populace. All 
others had been either local in their aims, or, 
at most, national, or circumscribed to few ob- 
jects, such as intellectual culture or political 
change, or unjust in their application, as in- 
volving the conquest of other nations, or en- 
tirely impracticable, like the academies of 
Pythagoras, and the republic of Plato; but 
this scheme was, at once, universal and indi- 
vidual, embracing all nations, all times, and 
all men, discarding the use of force, discard- 
ing secret agencies, discarding indirection and 
deceit, resting its claims entirely upon its in- 
herent truth and goodness, appealing only to 
the most elevated motives, compromising with 
no prejudices, courting no power, flattering no 
vanities or vices, sternly rebuking every evil, 
not in its external form or its excrescences, 
but in its inward sources in the affections and 
thoughts, and, yet, promising itself the ulti- 
mate sway of society and mankind. Where, 
in the name of reason and common sense, did 
the populace of Palestine get a scheme at once 
so magnificent, so pure, so wise, and so benev- 
olent, from? From the Hebrew oracles ?— 
No! for it is there, only concealed in the seven- 
fold obscurity of types and shadows. From 
the vain and misty pantheisms of the Hast, 
with their metempsychosis and indolent con- 
templations, their astrologies and their fire-wor- 
ships ? From the’wrangling, squabbling, concu- 
piscent, and very often, dirty gods of Greece 7 
No! centuries after the Gospels had got a 
foothold in the world, influences from these 
sources, came in to corrupt their purity, to de- 
base their morals, to cover them with formali- 
ties, asceticisms, and superstitions, and to blos- 
som into rank and luxuriant growths of sec- 
tarianism and error—-but the Gospels them- 
selves are free from every stain. hey stand 
alone in their simplicity ; they are unique in 
their loveliness ; they lift their heads above 
the faiths, traditions and systems, by whick 
they were surrounded, as the Alps tower over 
the shrubs and bushes tangled around their 
feet. Is it possible, then, to believe that they 
were the accidental or even willful offspring of 
the popular {mind of Jerusalem, attaching it- 
self to the fallen fortunes of a misguided youth, 
and weaving together, from the desultory me- 
morials of his unhappy career, a scheme at 
ance consistent, complete, and sublime ? 
There could not be a greater contrast in sub- 
stance and form, between what is true and 











the spirit are in mortal combat, and we 


of any kind, that, if not drawn from the life, 


what is <.aciful, than is presented by the inci- 








dents of the Gospel, as they are given to us 
for historical facts by its writers, and the same 
incidents, as subsequently worked up by the 
myth-forming propensities of human nature.— 
Take the treatment of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, for an example. What a fine subject 
for all kinds of sentimental and rhetorical em- 
bellishment. No woman that ever lived sus- 
tained such august and wonderful relations— 
relations to man and God. How touching 
every thought connected with her singular lot ! 
What a theme for the heart and the affections 
to dilate upon, for the mystical imagiaations of 
the East to brood over, and for the more sen- 
sual imaginations of the Greeks and Romans to 
adorn! Read, in the Legends of the Madon- 
na, collected by Mrs. Jameson, of the endless, 
extravagant, clustering fables, of which she be- 
came the centre even in colder Europe. How 
she inspired nearly all the beautiful art of art’s 
most beautiful age. How the name of ‘ our 
lady’ kindled the romantic enthusiasms of 
chivalry. How poetry, sentiment, devotion, 
poured their tropical fullness upon her, until 
she became in the solemn decrees of the 
church, the very mother of God, immaculate 
from her birth, and an object of veneration, and 
worship, and love! ‘Panegyrics and prayers 
are still wafted to her from every Catholic 
cathedral of Christendom, and breathed in the 
silence of every Catholic home. Sbe shares 
the throne of Heaven with her divine Son, and 
receives even a warmer adoration than He.— 
Such is Mary, in the estimation of the myth- 
forming faculties, under the natural action of 
the mind, cont-mplating the peculiarities of her 
story. Such she ought to have been in the 
Gospels, if’ the Gospels were only myths.— 
But there is not a trace of all this in the 
primitive record. She is only two or three 
times mentioned by name, and then without 
an epithet of praise. Her virtue and her glo- 
ry, whatever they were, are ignored. No at- 
tempt is any where made to environ her with 
lustre, to reflect the divine greatness of the Son 
ugge the mother, or to pay her a simple tribute 
of honor. Her emotions, whether of anguish 
or of joy, are left to the solitude of her heart. 
She is simply ‘ Mary, the mother of Jesus,’ 
and no more ; because, the evangelists, writing 
history, wrote the literal truth, whereas, had 
they been under the. control of the mythic 
faculties, they could not have said enough, as 
we see in the legends of tae church. 

A thousand similar and other objections to 
the theory of Strauss occur to us, which, if we 
were writing a regular review of his book, for 
the body of our Magazine, might be adduced, 
but in these compressed editorial notes we can 
ouly glance at a few of the more obvious con- 
siderations. There is, however, one more 
thought which we cannot pass over. It is 
this: that on Strauss’s principles the momen- 
tous changes which Christianity has wrought, 
are effects without a cause. It is impossible 
to conceive how a myth, or a mass of ill-diges- 
ted myths, should have so ‘ got the start of the 
majestic world,’ as to become the inspiring 
soul of all its best art, learning, literature, ju- 
rigprudence, practical activity—in short, of its 
highest civilization. We can readily see how 
the admiration of Christ’s early friends should 
have raised him into a hero and a demi-god. 
We can see how the virtues and sentiments as- 
cribed to him should come to have a powerful 
influence on men’s minds. But we do not see 
what impulse there can be ina fabulous history, 
to lead thousands of men, women and child- 
ren, during the very age of its origin, to igno- 
minious and cruel deaths in attestation of its 
literal truth. We do not see how a cluster of 
legends should have undermined Judaism, the 
most tenacious of all faiths, overthrown the 
idolatry of Paganism, supplanted the fair my- 
thology of Greece, and ascended the throne of 
the Roman Cesars, when Rome was in her 
vigor. We do not see how they should 
become the nucleus of all the public virtues 
and the private hopes of the world—how they 
should have borne the cause of humanity above 
the turbulence and barbarism of the middle 
ages, as the ark bore it above the waters of the 
Deluge-—how they should have moulded the 
institutions and manners of all modern nations 
—convinced the reason and conquered the af- 
fections of the most enlightened men of every 
race, and been the balm and consolation of its 
humblest spirits—a power migbty to arouse 
and soothe, to strengthen and purify the souls 
of men in all their varieties of condition-- 
which is at this day the synonym of whatever is 
free, lovely, noble and living in the most ad- 
vanced civilizations ; and which, as if only be- 
ginning to manifest its real strength, promises, 
for the future of the globe, a more. lustrous 
and beautiful development than art has ever 
pictured or poetry dreamed. Ah, no, these 
leaves of the Gospels, meant for the healing 
of the nations, were more than sprouts from 
the withered trunk of Judaism ! 

Strauss is aware of this last difficulty in 
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his views, and in a weak concluding chapter, 
endeavors to account for the effects of Chris- 
tianity on the ground of its inherent gruth.— 
He evaporates its historical contents, but leaves 
its dogmas, as a residuum behind’! Christ, in- 
stead of being an individual, is an idea—He is 
the idea of the race. ‘* Humanity is the union 
of the two natures—God become man, the infi- 
nite manifesting itself in the finite—the child 
of the visible mother and the invisible father, 
pature and spirit—the worker of miracles in so 
far as the spirit more and more subjugates 
nature--the sinless existence; for pollution 
cleaves to the individual, but does not touch the 
race. Itis humanity that dies, rises and ascends 
to Heaven, as, from the negation of its phenome- 
pal life, ever proceeds a higher spirtua) life, and 
from the suppression of its mortality as a per- 
sonal, national and terrestrial spirit arises its 
union with the infinite spirit of the heavens.’ 
But how did those Jewish fishermen, two thou- 
sand years ago, get informed of this profound 
Hegelein philosophy ? 


NEWS ITEMS. 
—Mr. J. L. Dawson, the President’s 


pominee for governor of Kansas, has positively 
declined the honor; and it is now stated that the 
President-has called upon Ex-Governor Shannon 
of Ohio to act in that capacity, that he has ac- 
cepted of the office and will forthwith depart for 
Kansas. 

—The Chicago Press of August 4th, 
reports that “Col. Steptoe did not decline the 
Governership of Utah Territory. He has inform- 
ed the administration at Washington that he will 
act as Governor, provided that when his term is 
out or he is displaced, he shall be reinstated in 
the army. He is now awaiting the reply of the 
President at Carson Valley. On receiving a reply 
if favorable, Col. Steptoe will immediately return 
to Salt Lake, and assume the administration of 
government.” ° 

—The Texans are organizing a milita- 
ry force to aid the Mexican Revolutionists. ‘It 
is their intention to aid in the establishment of a 
more Republican Government, and: finally bring 
it under the protection of the American Eagle.’ 
A part of the expedition is already on the way to 
the frontier. 

—The subject of ‘baggage smashing,’ 
or the abuses to which baggage is subjected by 
those whose business.it is to handle it on our 
railroads, is beginning to be agitated in the pa- 
pers. A correspondent of the Tribune says truly 
that ‘there is scarcely a single perscn in the habit 
of traveling but what has had his patience severe- 
ly tried in the careless manner in which baggage 
has been tumbled and pitched around. A reform 
iz needed. Let the people agitate.’ 


—The advocates of the Maine Law 
have generally assumed that alchohol is a poison, 
and the W. Y. Tribune has lately published an 
exposition by Dr. Mussey, of, the effects of alco- 
chohol on the human system, in which, this posi- 
tion is attempted to be proved. The Tribune 
commerids Dr. Mussey’s article to its readers as 
demonstrating that the prohibitory law is “ groun- 
ded on the solid rock of . positive science,” and 
advises particular attention to the chemical analy- 
ais of alcohol as showing it to be essentially poi- 
sonous. On the other hand, a writer in the last 
Westminster Review has ably replied to the phys- 
iological question involved in the use of alcohol as 
adrink, contending that it is not only “not a 
poison, but a food—and the moderate ypse of it 
not only not injurious, but beneficial.” 





—Two thousand six hundred and sev- 
eaty Europeans have landed at Castle Garden 
since it was opened on the Ist instant as an Im- 
migrant Depot. 


—According to statistics in the T’rib- 
wie, nearly four thousand proselytes to Mormon- 
is have emigrated from Great Britain to Utah 
since last November. 


-~The late census returns make the 
present. population of Chicago 87,500; last No- 
‘ember it was 60,140; increase in seven months, 
27,000. The number of new buildings erected 
during the last year is 2.000, many of them of 
the first class. Twenty-one years ago the popu- 
lation of this fast growing city was 800. 


—Lieut. Maury thinks he has discov- 
ered positive pruof that , the waters of the Ama- 
wn, after leaving the mouth of that mighty 
river, pass to the northward through the gulf of 
Mexico, and mingling with those of the Missis- 
sippi, finally wend their way to the ocean through 
the channel of the Gulf Stream ; and that what is 
called the Florida Pass, commercially speaking, is 





the mouth both of the ‘King of Rivers’ and the 
‘Father of Waters.’ <As confirmatory of his the- 
ory, a sealed bottle was picked up on the beach 
of Galveston Island, Texas, in April last, which 
proved to be “a tally, or index which Lieut. S. P 
Lee had thrown overboard from the United 
States brig Dolphin, off the mouth of the Ama- 
zon river, on the 18th of May, 1852—three years 
ago. The bottle had been carried with the wa- 
ters of the Amazon, thousands of miles, to the 
northern shore of the Gulf, and lay there among 
the drift wood which had been broyght down by 
the rapid current of the Mississippi.” 


—The State of Michigan, says a cor- 
respondent of the WN. Y. Evening Post, has pur- 
chased a farm of 730 acres in the vicinity of Lan- 
sing, the capital, with the intention of establish- 
ing an Agricultural College thereon, in which all 
branches of knowledge connected with agricul- 
ture, will be taught, free of expense for tuition. 
Every legislative district is to send a certain 
number of students, who shall not. only study, 
but shall also work four hours a day. 


—The ‘underground railroad’ appears 
to be doing a fair business this month. Five fu- 
gitives from old Virginia, says the Syracuse Chron- 
icle, arrived at the house of the station-keeper in 
that city on the night of the 6th instant. 

—The name of H. Gree.ey is on the 
list of passengers by the Baltic, which arrived 
from Liverpool on the 8th inst. 

—Dr. Wayland has resigned the Pres- 
idency of Brown University, having served as 
head of that institution for a period of thirty 
years. 

—The Conductors onthe New York and 
Erie Railroad have adopted an appropriate uni- 
form not unlike that of the N. Y. Police. The 
buttons bear the emblem of a miniature locomo- 
tive, and the word ‘ Conductor.’ 





An Oneida Journal. 

Friday, Aug. 10.—An interval of farming leis- 
ure occurs after haying, during which we have on 
hand several jobs. Mr. B. reported them to the 
assembled Commuuity in the order of their im- 
pertance, as follows: 1. Building a new barn, 
the timber of which is already prepared. 2. Im- 
proving the road between the Community dwell- 
ing and the Circularium. 38. Work on the dike, 
deepening the water-course to the mill, so as to 
secure more power for the machinery. 4. Ditch- 
ing the meadows, and carting muck for compost. 

Saturday, Aug. 11.—There is a sympathetic 
spirit of laziness creeping about the world at this 
season, particularly infesting farmerdom. The hot 
and heavy work of haying seems to form an ex- 
cuse, when it is over, fora ‘used up’ feeling, and 
for giving place to general slackness. Some symp- 
toms of this appearing among us, it was unani- 
mously concluded that there is no occasion for it, 
that the spirit of laziness is one which makes hard 
work of doing nothing, as wellas of labor, and 
that we will confess the resurrection standard 
through all circumstances. Instrumental mu- 
sic as usual in the parlor for a half-hour after din- 
ner, with the addition of a base drum to the 
orchestra, played with good effect by Mr. C . 
We are indebted for two good drums to the in- 
genuity of a young member, J. F. Sears. 

Tuesday, Aug. 14.—A fishing party of four- 
teen, of allclasses, spent the day at the Oneida 
lake, enjoying the ride, the boating, &c., and 
bringing home over fifty pounds of fish which 
they caught. Seven of the silk-selling fra- 
ternity are now out, two of them young men who 
are taking their first initiation in the business. 
Mr. H. arrived from a business visit to Wal- 
lingford and Putney. He reports that the Wal- 
lingford friends are getting on well with their 
building improvements, and that at Putney the 
Community have a fine garden and a good market 
for its productions. 

The true life is poetical. We did not seek to 
realize any romantic vision or surround ourselves 
with felicitous circumstances by becoming Com- 
munists: we only sought a true life. But we find 
to live truly-is to live poetically. The more we 
please God, and conform our tastes and arrange- 
ments to the heavenly pattern, the more we find 
ourselves in a sphere of ideality and romance.. 
The youthful imagination delights in pictures of 
sylvan groves, arcadian bowers, and innocent love. 
Run over the poetry in yourmemory. The scenes 
are rural—out-doors—in the woods—by the rivez- 
bank ; where is led a life of childhood and nature; 
not in the house, in the circle.of conventionalities 
and artificial forms. To the scenes that pocts 

















love to write about, Communism introduces us. 
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Its domestic arrangements relieving all from con- 
finement, its simple dress, its health and rugged 
habits, above all, the frank and loving relation 
which it cultivates between the sexes, are things 
favorable to rural enjoyment. Our work and our 
recreation in pleasant weather is very much out- 
doors. The house is convenient for many uses, 
but it is not so much our social sanctuary as it 
once was. “God made the country, and man 
made. the town,” says Cowper. It is with similar 
sentiment that we feel more worshipful in the 
fields and woods than in the house. 

Last week at the close of haying we had sup- 
per in agrove. There was no dressing to get 
ready—no tiresome preparations. Our corps in 
the printing-office left the ‘form’ half made up, 
and joined the converging groups as they repaired 
from their respective employments to the place of 
the pic-nie. It wasona little peninsula—an island 
almost—encircled by the ercek, carpeted with 
grass, and shaded by branching butternuts and 
over-arching elms. There for awhile the children 
played, the babies chuckled,” the young folks 
swung, the musicians filled the air with agreeable 
vibrations, and the whole made themselves as 
happy as they could. Presently all sat down on 
the grass, old folks and little folks, young men 
and maidens, in promiscuous parties, forming a cir- 
cle round a cluster of trees, at the foot of which, 
were the baskets of refreshments, and a group 
elected to the enviable post of serving. After a 
hymn, the repast was distributed and partaken 
of with the zest that novelty of scene and cir- 
cumstance tends to give. To add a little to the 
romance of the oceasion, soon after we gathered, 
a strange Indian approached, and leaning against 
a tree ata litule distance, mutely listened to the 
music. ‘Truly, these associations belonged to him 
—the wild woods, and fishing brooks, and revels 
out doors—he might be thinking of his fathers; 
his appearance suggested at least very appropriate 
remembrances to us. He was addressed with 
cordiality, and not omitted by any means in the 
distribution of the contents of the baskets. He 
accepted our hospitalicy without any feigned 
apologies, and we ate bread together, though the 
days of the pipe of peace have gone by. We 
were glad to include in our merry-making a rep- 
resentative of that race whose heritage we are 
enjoying. The Indians are entitled to the affec- 
tion of all who love American nature. 





Correspondence of the Circular, 
Niagara Falls-=Suspension Bridge, &c. 
Niagara Falls, August 6, 18565. 

Dear Stsrer:——I direct my letter from this 
place to you, as you have been here, and‘will need 
less description to enable you to sympathize with 
our Niagara experiences. 

We arrived at the suspension bridge Saturday 
afternoon, and walked down by the side of the 
river to the falls, catching occasional glances of 
them as we went along; but our first really sen- 
sible realization of the wonders before us we re- 
ceived while walking down those 290 stairs to 
the ferry—the most difficult slair-journey I hope 
to take fora while. We watched the little ferry- 
boat as it battled its way across the river. ‘To 
all appearance it was almost capsized a dozen 
times. Mr. K. looked dubious, and almost con- 
cluded to go back and cross at the suspension 
bridge, but however finally gained courage suffi- 
cient to put himself under the protecticn of a six- 
feet half-breed, who quickly conducted us over. 
On our way across the river we had a view of the 
American and also the Horse-Shoe falls. We al- 
so saw a beautiful rainbow through the spray.— 
But we were too much fatigued to enjoy what wo 
saw, and eagerly spe? on our way to the house ‘of 
our brother, C. Ellis, which was easily recognized 
—Mr. E.’s rustic handicaft being everywhere 
visible around it. There we found a pleasant and 
happy home while we remained; and indeed, as 
one of the friends there remarked, the Circular 
makes a good home for believers wherever it goes. 
But this was doubly a home. The garden—not 
comparable of course with the Oneida garden in 
sizo, is crowded full of trees and plants—fairly 
overflowing with life; young. apple-trees with 
large, fair fruit, some even ripe; plum-trees so 
overloaded as to require propping. Then the 
house is half covered with grape-vines, besides 
those trained on arbors, &c.—a!l loaded with 
grapes. Rustic seats are in this corner and that, 
beneath): the arbor, and in the summer-house, and 
even every picture in the house is rusticated. 

But the falls: Mr. D called upon us yes- 
terday morning, and cheerfully consented to act 
as our guide. He first, conducted us on the Can- 
adian side, where we had a good (though com- 








paratively distant) prospect of the falls; then up 
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along-side the rapids, where he pointed out Navy 
Island, then back to the Table Rock, where 1 
enjoyed myself wonderfully as I sat down within 
a footof the edzeof the shelving rock over which 
pours the mighty stream. Here we had the best 
possible view of the Horse-shoe falls. I do not 
know whether the Table Rock remains as when 
you saw it; by successive breakages, it has 
fallen away within a few years until there is 
now only a moiety of it left. Mr. D. stated that 
since he came here to reside (some twenty years 
ago) the falls have actually charged their place, 
cut their way back three or four reds, ang he 
supposes they were sometime down. the river as 
far as Queenstown. ‘Then he took us down tu 
the river’s edge, and fairly to the face of the falls, 
and the wind was so favorable that we were abic 
to go behind the great sheet, of water. The spray 
generally prevents persons from doing this, unless 
clad for a wetting; but we, went behind, the 
stream several feet, and I, not minding the spray, 
ventured almost to the Termination Rock. { 
think there—behind the scene, as it were—one 
gets the grandest conception of the falls. I could 
have remained there until now, gazing alternately 
up more than a hundred feet at the stream, and 
then beneath where it dashed itself agaipst the 
recks, producing clouds of spray. It was awfully 
sublime. As we returned we noticed several 
springs gushing from the rocky sides—one having 
a strong sulphur taste, and another whose waters 
seem to petrify any thing they came in contact 
with. I brought away a bunch of petrified moss, 
with the thought of placing it in our incipient 
museum, 

In the afternoon we visited the suspension 
bridge. Itimpressed me most’ of all with a sens: 
of its great strength—solidity. Those cables. 
made of hundreds of wires, resting on thos 
towering pillars, and embedded thirty feet in the 
ground at each end, seem capable of sustaining 
any amount of weight. Then the bridge is other- 
wise fastened and made firm in every concgiyabic 
ways It is wondertul, wonderful! That is all L 
can say. It makes one admire the goodness of 
God, to see how abundantly he has endowed man 
with powers of invention and execution. 

On our way to the suspension bridge we. cat)i- 
ered from the bank specimens of fresh-water 
shells, resembling the long clam, one hundred 
and seventy feet at least from the: ye water be- 
low. This shows conclusively that the whole 
country about the falls must one day have been * 
submerged. 

While the remainder of the party returne: 
home, I made my way to an eddy in the river, 
and had a delicious bath. ‘he water seemc« 
perfectly pure, and the big swelling waves (for 
big they were, though I avcided the main current. 
which would have carried ine to ‘nevermore’ ) 
tossed me about so careleisly. Then I walke:! 
along on the water’s edge or rather scrambled a- 
best I could over rocks w. m smooth, for nearly 
a mile, to the Horse-Shoe falls, and again went 
behind the mighty stream, aud listened to that 
loudest and wildest of music until nearly sun- 
down. Thus ended sight-s 2eing for the day. 

This morning after crossing the river and sce- 
ing all we wished to see on the American side, we 
started on our pedestrian journey northward—en- 
tirely satisfied and thankful. My expectations 
were more than realized in every respect, unless 
it be that the falls do not appear so high as I had 
pictured them in my imagination. For much. o! 
our enjoyment we are indebted tu the kind friend 
at Drummondville. 

As if to prolong our pleasure in this remarku- 
ble vicinity, it has happened that we have taken 
quarters for the night within a few rods of an- 
other Niagara wonder, and by no means an in- 
significant one. Weare close by ‘The Devil’s 
Hole!’ There is here, two miles from Niagara 
and three from Lewiston, a large bend in the 
bank of the river, and in the bend an enormous 
gulf—more frightful than any I have seen else- 
where on cither side. A winding, ragged road 
leads alongside: huge rocks; and beneath over- 
hanging cliffs, down to the river-edge. About 
seventy-five feet. from the top of the bank, on the 
east side of this gulf, there is a round hole about 
five fect in diameter and fifteen feet in length, 
formed by natural causes out of the solid ledge. 
This is‘ the Devil's Hole.’ We went into it, and 
there | wrote part of this letter.. Altogether, 
this gulf is the wildest and most romantic place | 
ever saw. It attracts many visitors. Here, tov, 
we have as good a view of the river as we have 
any where had, and-perhaps better. The banks 
on both sides.in all directions are covered with 
dense evergreen foliage, with the exception of a 
portion cn this side, where we see the Lewiston 
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railroad winding along on the bank of the river. 
But enough. Yours &c., w. 


Wallingford Commune, Aug. 4. 
—Yesterday was a beautiful day, closing up the 
haying season with the best of weather. In the 
evening much gratitude was expressed for the 
abundant good luck that has attended us through 
haying. God’s loving hand has made everything 
go off smoothly, and instead of the wear and tear 
of hard labor and the grumbling spirit therewith, 
we have experienced much refreshment of soul 
and body. Mr. B. remarked to me that he be- 
lieved it was owing in a great degree to the ming- 
ling of the sexes in work. He said that when 
cultivating with one of the boys fora rider, he 
found himself often tempted to be irritated and 
out of patience ; but quite the contrary effect was 
produced when a lady rode the horse. He felt 
neither tired er cross, but enjoyed his work much. 
So in the hay-field the presence of the women 
made a change in the spirit of the whole thing.— 
As much can certainly be said on our side in re- 
spect to the benefit of mixing the sexes in house- 
work. If wnity excludes fatigue, disgust and ir- 
ritation, will it not by the same rule as it becomes 
perfected; shut out death and all evil from our circle ? 
_As milk is coming more and more into use 
among us, I will mention for the benefit of the 
kitchen department at Oneida, some ways they 
have here of cooking it with vegetables that are 
quite palatable, New potatoes are peeled and 
boiled and the water turned off. Then instead 
of a gravy by itself, we scald some milk and 
season it with a little butter, or cream and salt, 
thicken it slightly with flour and pour it into the 
kettle with the potatoes, and scald all together. 
Be sure and putin a plenty of the prepared milk. 
Dish all up together. Stringed beans and peas are 
cooked in the same way, except that the water is 
not poured off. Use as little water as suffices to 
boil them in, and it will be an addition to the gravy. 
A very good sauce for puddings is made by boiling 
and thickening milk, adding butter or cream as 
tor gravy, and efter it is taken off from the stove 

sweetening it to the taste. C. Ae M. 


Moravia, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1855. 
—Please to accept the enclosed. I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to God for the privilege of 
helping publish the gospel of salvation from a'l 
sin, and to prepare the way for the Primitive 
church and Christ’s kingdom on the earth.— 
‘Fhough I am here remote from your society, and 
have not the privilege of confessing my faith in 
your meetings, I wish still to join with all true 
believers in Christ in the confession that he is 
in me a Savior from all sin, and that ‘1am cruci- 
fied with Christ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, 

but Christ liveth in me.’ P. G. 


Communications. 
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‘A Transforming Touch. 

It was toward evening of one of our 
sultry summer days that two men sat in 
the shade of the building in front of a 
store in a country village. But though 
in the shadow, and protected from the 
yet warm rays of the declining sun, the 
sultry atmosphere produced in them that 
listless, languid state of feeling, which 
men unoccupied are apt to experience.-- 
Their look, and their every action showed 
them to be wearied past further exer- 
tion ; and their conversation, devoid of 
animation, showed that their minds par- 
took of the body’s languor. 

And yet these men were not lazy, far 
from it. It was only that same secret 
oppression, which they called the heat, 
that held them down in bonds that re- 
quired too great an effort to overcome. 

The ‘click’ of a quoit across the street 
broke their bonds without an -effort.— 
That familiar sound, borne across on the 
invisible air, was like a magnetic touch. 
Their whole appearance was changed at 
once. The languid attitude was gone ; 
the heat no longer oppressed ; and their 
voices, and their words betrayed ‘the in- 
terest that wasawakened in them. They 
were soon engaged in the play ; and with 
a zeal that left no sign of laziness re- 
maining. Their utinost skill of mind, 
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and of muscle, was put forth in the strife 
for superiority. ‘I waive the quantum 
of the sin’, or the question of the morali- 
ty of such strife; but inquire is there 
not a better way? Does not wisdom 
beckon us on to a better and a pleasanter 
course ? While I see with pleasure, in 
this case, the power of attraction, and 
that exercise when combined with ex- 
citement is preferred to idleness, the ques- 
tion arises, Is there not some way to 
make exercise and excitement more pro- 
ductive and edifying ? Will not a true 
enthusiasm for improvement find out 
other strifes that shall be equally attrac- 
tive and better calculated to develope the 


whole man ? 


Verona, N. Y. H. Ne Te 


Living in the Resurrection. 

I have had a new desire to-day for a 
spiritual mind—a desire to dig deeper, 
so to speak, into spiritual things. I see 
every thing to be desired in a spiritual 
mind. It is just the opposite of death ; 
for Paul says, that ‘to be carnally mind- 
ed is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.’ In order to be spirit- 
ually minded and have life and peace, we 
must certainly live in the resurrection, or 
in other words, live in Christ. Christ 
says to Martha, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were cead yet shall he live.’ 
We may live in the world, surrounded by 
death and carnal things, and still, in the 
truest sense of the word, we can live in 
the resurrection, and look at the things 
which are not seen, which are eternal.— 
Christ says, ‘ Every plant that my heav- 
enly Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted up. And it is certainly just as 
true that every plant that God does plant, 
will thrive and flourish ; and all trials and 
temptations will but forward its growth. 
The spirit of unbelief may say that we 
cannot grow in certain circumstances, but 
the faith view is that all things shall 
work together for our good. c. M. 
Newark. 


The Season’s Blessings, 
There is seldom a greater contrast be- 
tween two seasons than between this sum- 
mer and last. Last summer at this time 
everything was languishing for lack of 
rain. Even the stardy trees dried up and 
died in places. The earth was like a des- 
ert without dew or moisture. On the same 
ground this year,greenness, luxuriance and 
beauty is seen: abundance on every side 
clothes the field, while the trees are la- 
den with fruits and the vines with clus- 
ters. Man has done the same as he did 
last year, but the goodness of the Lord 
has exceeded. He has sent the former 
and the latter rain. Truly the Lord is 
good unto all, sending rain on the just 


and on the unjust. c. E, 
Putney Commune. 


Whisperings. 

I was confessing one day toa spiritual 
friend, some feelings of envy which dis- 
tressed me, when he made this reply : 
‘Feelings of jealousy and rivalry, and 
the Cain spirit, should be regarded as 
the hiss of the serpent in our ears, not 
proceeding from our essential being. If 
we have confessed Christ, we have a 
right to assume that they do not come 
from our heart, and can endure them, 
and not lose our sense of innocence, — 
When we get concentric enough, we 





shall not be exposed to hear the whis- 


pers of Satan. That is a state where we 
know that happiness does not consist in 
position, but in love’ This was an 
effectual answer. I no sooner treated 
envy as the hiss of the serpent, and an 
insult to my heart, than it left me— 
Perhaps these words will meet the eye 
of others who find themselves at the mer- 
cy of bad feelings, and do not know where 
they come from, but are ready to think 
they are born in their own hearts, while 
they are like the wind, or sounds in the 
ear, outside impressions, produced by the 
great spirit of evil. The true state of 
their hearts is indicated by the torment 
a sense of wrong feelings puts them into 
If the presence of selfish, envious feel- 
ings, distresses them, it is proof that 
their real self, their inmost heart, is un- 
selfish, generous, and loving. This is 
certainly true, without any such proof, if. 
they identify themselves with Christ 
and hold the Head. By willfully regard- 
ing evil feelings as foreign to ourselves, 
we assert our union with Christ, and it 
is that assertion, so far as we are con- 
cerned, which will ultimately save us. 
Repeated acts of faith of this kind will 
give Christ the control of our feelings, 
Now, perhaps the tempter has temporary 
access to our consciousness—he can cause 
winds to flit over our spirits—gusts of 
feeling that disturb our peace—but it will 
not always be so, and the end is near 
when we are undeceived about his agency 


in the evil we suffer. alla 





While war is wearing itself out with havoc in 
the East, disgusting every body with its pervers- 
ity, see, in the following items, how Providence 
in another direction is moving right on towards a 
Millenninm of peace and plenty, opening-continu- 
ally new bounties from her stores, to tempt men 
to be good and happy. The increase of edible 
fruits and vegetables, both in kind and quality, is 
an interesting element of the present time, cdop- 
erating with Communism, to outflank barbarism 
and overcome evil with good. The devil is a de- 
stroyer; God isa planter, and the signs of the 
times indicate that he will yet realize a success- 
ful accomplishment of his original garden experi- 
ment: 


From a letter of H. Greeley in the N. Y¥. Tribune. 
Agricultural Novelties in France. 


Let me not close without a tribute to the en- 
lightened few in and near Paris who are making 
the most spirited efforts for improvement, regard- 
less of the flouts and sorry jokes wherewith stub- 
born Ignorance is ever set on to oppose such ef- 
forts. At the head of these laborers for human 
good I place the working u:embers of the Society 
founded here last winter under the auspices of the 
philosopher St. Hiliare, which kas for its object 
the domestication of animals hitherto useless to 
man, and the introduction to France of those 
which have been proved useful in remote regions, 
but have not yet been naturalized here. (The 
attempt now being made by our Government to 
introduce the Camel and the Dromedary to the 
wild, scarcely peopled region which separates 
Missouri from California is far narrower, but of 
the same nature with this.) The acclimation of 
Plants also is likewise to be vigorously prosecu- 
ted, and I learn it already gives promise of im- 
portant and not distant. results. An edible root 
from China may be relied on to take the place of 
the Potato, should the disease by which that root 
has been afflicted for the.last ten years prove 
incurable ; while anew and far hardier Silk-Worm 
has been discovered in‘Australia, which will thrive 
on the faliage of the oak and other trees common 
to our forests, producing therefrom a staple quite 
as serviceable, though not quite so delicate, as 
that for which Europe was originally indebted to 
Eastern’ Asia. The absolute value of these and 
kindred additions to Man’s available resources 
remains to be settled, but nyne can seriously 
doubt that many blessings hitherto unrealized, 
will yet crown the peaceful labors of Science im- 
pelled by Philanthropy. 

I have just had a conversation with Mr. Wray, 
an intelligent English planter from Natal, (South 
Africa) who has been a sugar-grower in both the 
East and the West Indies, and who is confident 
that a plant known among the Caffres as the Imfy 
might be advantageously naturalized and grown 
in all temperate climates for the production of 
Sugar. He says it will grow wherever Indian 
Corn will ripen, though it likes a hot, bright 
Summer; that two crops a year may be harvest- 





ed in our Cotton States and one in any part of 


‘viates this difficuity. 





— 
our country south of 45 deg.; that it does not ie. 
quire replanting oftener than the Hop, (say 
times in a century;) and that it will yield ‘th 
to foyr thousand pounds of choice Sugar to ¢ 
acre at cach harvest. A plant similar in Specie 
but inferior in kind has recently been b 
hither from Northern China, and is doing Well 
The expressed and boiled juice of this Plant hy 
hitherto been supposed incapable of granulatic, 
but Mr. W. has discovered a process which o}; 
I heartily trust this subj 
will receive due attention in America, and I think 
Mr. Brown, in the Agricultural department y 
our Patent Office, can give further informatig, 
with regard to it. 

Mr. Wray is also confident that the Date-Pajp, 
may and ought to be naturalized and extensive 
grown in our Southern States. He says it begin, 
to produce five years after planting, (the grou 
being devoted to corn, cotton or other ¢ 
meantime,) and that, with very little attentiq, 
thereafter, it will yield five tons per acre of {,j 
Sugar. Will not the South look into this ? 


[From the Boston Traveller.] 
A New Sugar Plant. 








The forthcoming agricultural report of the py. 
tent office will contain an interesting account gy 
new variety of sugar plant, which it is tho 
may be introduced with advantage into our cow. 
try. The plant is called the ‘sorgho lucre,’ an 
has been cultivated toa considerable extent jy 
France, Under the auspices of the patent offig 
the seeds of it have been distributed in vari 
parts of the United States, The sorgho luc# 
grows very much like Indian corn, and in rich 
lands attains a height of from two to three yards 
It is an annual in France, but it is believed thy 
in the southern United States its roots woul 
survive the winter and send up new shoots in th: 
spring 

The juice which is contained in the stalkof th 
plant furnishes sugar, alcohol, and a fermente 
drink analogous to cider. The proportion of jw. 
gar contained in the juice is from ten to sixtea 
per cent., and about one-third part is uncrystal 
lizable. Although in a northern climate this has, 
property would be an obstacle to the extractin 
of the crystallizable part of the sugar, yet it adds 
much to its facility of readily fermenting, and 
consequently to the amount of alcohol which may 
be produced from it. In a southern climate th 
proportion in uncrystallizable sugar would be less, 

It is thought that the sorgho may take th 
place of the sugar cane in the more northern of 
the southern states where the latter is annval, 
Its molasses is identical with that manufactured 
from the cane, and its stalks and leaves furnish 
nutritious forage for animals. 








Baruinc anp Swimmine.—Every one shouli 
learn to swim. Thatisatruism. Dr. Franklin 
said it a long while ago. But how few there ar, 
even in our seaport towns, who obey poor Richard’ 
injunction ! There is no excuse for such negligence, 
when we remember that the acquirement of the art 
of swimming gives health and pleasure to the pupil 
All that is required is a little faith, some acquair 
tance with the laws of specific gravity, and consid- 
erable practice. Faith, as in all important mat 
ters, is the chief requisite. We have seen anex- 
cellent method for learning youth, &c., &e.—New 
Haven Palladium. 


What! should girls learn to swim? Is th 
excellent method you describe, for their benefit 
at all? Man has been defined as an ammil 
ashamed of his own body; but another singular 
ity by which he might be distinguished is thi 
the male of his species swims, and the femal 
does not. Ladies ride horseback, and it is consid 
ered a graceful and elegant accomplishment ins 
woman to be able to manage a horse. But this 
requires more hardihood and masculinity of 
swimming does. It is not the nature of the exer 
cise, but a sentiment that will sometime be sem 
back’to its mischievous source, that excludes we- 
man from a pleasure so natural and simple and 
healthy as swimming. We are in favor of al 
rational innovation in this matter. 





bags Venus can now be seen at about noo, 
with the naked eye, if the atmosphere is very 
clear. She will be on the meridian at about 2 
o’clock, P. M., ata point fotr degrees sou 
of the equinociial line. She reaebes her great 
est brilliancy onthe 25th inst. Jupiter is now 
the most conspicuous glory of the night. He 
passes the meridian a few minutes after mit- 
night, running in a declination of 15 degrees 
south. Saturn is visible in the latter portion 
of the night, rising at about one o’clock in the 
high northern declination of 22 degrees. Mars 
gets up just before daylight, and is consequent 
ly invisible. These whose eyes or glasses art 
good enough may get a peep at Herschel vai 
early in the morning, as he rises about midni 
away in the north-east, his declination beinf 
about 18 degrees north.—-V. Y. Trcbune. 

There is a very perceptible radiance around 
Jupiter, these evenings—a circle of some exted! 
as bright as the Milky Way, or a dash of Nortl- 
ern Light. 
SS 

Letrers not OTHERWISE AcknowLeverp.—l. M 
Maine, Philo Gilbert, E. A. Burdick,’ F. G. Bishop. 
J. J. Franks, N. A. Morse, J. Gray, H. N. Strat 
ton, J. B. Frisbie. 
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